SAINT  WALTHEOF 

By  the  Rev.  James  B.  P.  Bulloch,  B.D. 

Though  a withdrawal  from  the  hfe  of  the  world  stood  high  among  the 
aims  of  those  who  entered  the  Cistercian  Order,  the  vitality  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  its  first  flush  were  such  that  it  drew  to  itself  men  destined 
by  their  personality,  ability,  and  devotion  to  become  bishops.  On 
22  April,  1170,  one  such,  Jocelyn,'  the  Prior  of  Melrose,  became  its  Abbot, 
but  after  only  four  years,  on  23  May,  1174,  at  Perth,^  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  see  of  Glasgow  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  ‘ ‘ the  people 
requesting  and  the  King  assenting.”  On  i June,  1175,  he  was  consecrated 
at  Clairvaux^  by  Eskil,  Archbishop  of  Lund,  Primate  of  Denmark,  and 
Papal  Legate.  Yet  his  heart  remained  at  Melrose  ; it  was  there  that  he 
died**  on  17  March,  1199,  and  his  body  was  laid  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir.  He  left  behind  him  two  memorials,  the  new  Cathedral  of  Glasgow 
consecrated^  on  6 July,  1197,  and  the  “ Life  of  S.  Kentigern  ” commis- 
sioned from  his  namesake,  Jocelyn  of  Furness.  It  was  not  unnatural  for 
him  to  seek  a biographer  of  S.  Kentigern  south  of  the  border,  for  the  see 
of  Glasgow  had  longstanding  connections  with  Cumbria.  “ Concerning 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,”  wrote  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,®  to 
Pope  Calixtus  II  in  1119,  ” it  can  briefly  be  said  that  he  is  the  Bishop 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  Bishops  of  this  church,  as  is  related  by  the 
older  generation,  were  accustomed  to  be  consecrated,  until  the  time  of 
the  Normans,  by  a Bishop  of  the  Scots  or  of  the  Welsh  Britons.” 
Kentigern  himself  had  been  much  in  Cumbria.  Between  1053  and  1060 
Kinsi,  Archbishop  of  York,  had  consecrated  first  Magsu  and  then  John 
to  Glasgow.’  Archbishop  Thurstan  made  continuous  efforts  to  secure  the 
subjection  of  a later  John®  in  1122  and  later  with  the  support  of  Calixtus  II 
and  Honorius  II.®  About  the  same  time,  possibly  to  limit  an  imminent 
loss,  the  see  of  Candida  Casa*®  was  revived  under  York,  and  as  John  still 
continued  refractory,**  on  6 August,  1133,  the  see  of  Carlisle*^  was  erected 
out  of  the  southern  dependencies  of  Glasgow,  and  Adulf,  a canon  of 

^Chroyiicles  of  Melrose,  p 81.  * Ibid.,  86.  * Ibid.,  p.  87. 

* Ibid.,  p.  103.  ® Ibid.,  103. 

• Raine,  Historians  of  York,  ii,  241.  ’’  Ibid.,  ii,  127,  343. 
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Nostell,  consecrated  to  it.  The  Scotichronicon  specifically  states  that 
this  was  due  to  the  episcopal  activities  of  John,  a Scottish  Bishop,  on 
English  soil.  In  dejection  the  Bishop  retired  to  the  cloisters  of  Tyron, 
from  which  he  reluctantly  withdrew  to  die  at  Jedburgh. 

Nevertheless  as  late  as  John  de  Cheam*  the  Bishops  of  Glasgow  Ccist 
an  eye  upon  their  lost  province  and  sentiment  in  favour  of  Glasgow 
lingered  there.  Though  Furness  lay  south  of  the  Rere  Cross  it  was  to 
Jocelyn,  one  of  its  monks,  that  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  turned  for  an 
account  of  Kentigern  to  demonstrate  the  antiquity  and  independence  of 
his  see.  From  the  preface  to  this  work^  it  appears  that  the  writer  was  well 
acquainted  with  Glasgow.  From  the  preface  to  his  “ Life  of  Waltheof 
his  Scottish  sympathies  appear  even  more  strongly.  The  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  William,  King  of  Scotland,  his  son  Alexander,  and  Earl  David. 
Jocelyn  recalls  the  descent  of  the  Scottish  King  from  S.  Margaret,  roundly 
declaring  that  had  the  throne  of  England  descended  by  lawful  right  it 
would  have  fallen  to  William.  Besides  these  works  Jocelyn  also  wrote 
a life  of  David,  King  of  Scots,  a fragment  of  which  is  said^  to  survive 
incorporated  in  the  Scotichronicon,  but  this  is  no  more  than  material 
from  the  preface  to  his  “ Life  of  Waltheof.”  His  account  of  S.  Patrick* 
has  several  times  been  printed.  Extracts  made  in  1377  from  a ” Life  of 
S.  Helena,”  attributed  to  Jocelyn,  are  appended  to  a manuscript  of  the 
" Historia  Aurea  ” of  John  of  Tynemouth  in  the  Bodleian,  while  Stow 
in  his  “ Survey  of  London  ” mentions  a work  by  Jocelyn  of  which  nothing 
otherwise  is  known,  “ De  Brittonum  Episcopis,”  the  title  of  which  sug- 
gests that  had  it  survived  it  might  have  filled  some  missing  chapters  in 
our  ecclesiastical  history.  An  abbreviated  version  of  his  " Life  of 
Waltheof  ” was  made  by  John  of  Tynemouth*  in  the  mid-fourteenth 
century,  and  Bower  conflated  parts  of  it  with  Fordoun. 

Waltheof  illustrates  the  racial  background  from  which  the  leaders  of 
Scottish  life  in  his  century  came,  while  in  his  life  he  displays  the  powerful 
attraction  of  the  monastic  ideal  for  the  men  of  his  age.  We  have  already 
seen  the  background  of  his  biographer ; Waltheof,  too,  had  ties  that 
bound  him  to  both  kingdoms.  His  great  grandfather  was  that  Siward,’ 
son  of  Biorn,  who  won  by  force  the  Earldom  of  Northumbria  from  Humber 
to  Tweed  about  1041.  Though  Danish  by  origin  the  family  was  to  become 

^ Lanercost,  p.  65.  * S.  Kentigern,  Historians  of  Scotland,  v.  159. 

• Acta  Sanctorum,  3 August,  241-277.  * D.N.B.,  Jocelyn. 

• Thomas  Massingham,  Paris  1624,  in  Florilegimn  Insulae  Sanctorum. 

Colgan,  Trias  Thaumaturga,  Louvain  1647.  Acta  Sanctorum,  17  March. 

• John  de  Tynemouth,  De  S.  Wallevo,  Capgrave,  Nova  Legenda  Angliae,  f.  293. 
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more  English  than  the  English.  Under  the  Confessor  Siward  also  became 
Eairl  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton  and  may  have  held  part  of 
Cumbria*  for  Malcolm  against  Macbeth.  In  1055,  says  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  “ Earl  Siward  died  at  York,  and  he  lies  at  Galmaho  in  the 
monastery  that  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  built  and  to  be  consecrated 
in  the  name  of  God  and  S.  Olaf.”  On  his  death  Tostig  took  the  Earldom 
because,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,^  Siward’s  son,  Waltheof, 
was  but  a child.  Earl  Tostig  joined  Harold  Hardradi  in  his  invasion  of 
England  and  sailed  with  him  up  the  Humber  and  Ouse.  According  to 
the  Sagas^  Morkere  and  Waltheof  came  against  him  with  an  army  from 
York,  but  were  defeated  on  Wednesday,  20th  September,  five  days  before 
Hardradi’s  own  defeat  at  Stamford  Bridge.  Waltheof  made  peace  with 
the  Conqueror,  but  in  1069  he  joined  the  Danes  against  him.  In  January, 
1070,^  he  submitted,  and  next  year  “ King  William  gave  the  Earldom  of 
Northumbria  to  Waltheof,  Siward’s  son,  the  most  powerful  of  the  English  ; 
and  in  order  that  firm  friendship  should  endure  between  them,  united  to 
him  in  marriage  his  own  niece,  Judith.  She  bore  her  husband  two  beautiful 
daughters.”®  Northampton  and  Huntingdon  were  already  in  his  hands, 
probably  since  1065.  Of  their  two  daughters,  Matilda  and  Alice,  Matilda 
was  bom  not  later  than  1073.  Waltheof  was  again  involved  in  a conspiracy® 
against  William  in  1074,  but  repented,  confessed  to  Lanfranc,  and  sur- 
rendered to  William  in  1075.  He  was  imprisoned  and  beheaded  at 
Winchester  on  31  May,  1075.  Ordericus  Vitalis  says  that  he  was  betrayed 
by  Judith,  but  at  her  request  William  permitted  his  body’  to  be  buried 
at  Croyland,  of  which  he  had  been  “ a faithful  brother  and  helper.”  His 
death  led  to  immediate  controversy,  for  it  had  been  preceded  by  a most 
religious  repentance,  and  the  numerous  reports  of  miracles  from  his 
burial  place  produced  claims — from  the  English — for  his  canonisation, 
and  bitter  resentment  from  the  Normans.  Jocelyn  had  no  doubt  as  to 
his  innocence  and  martyrdom,  though  the  suspicions  of  William,  as 
reported  by  him,  carry  a ring  of  probability.  “ As  his  innocence  had 
been  pleasing  to  the  Lord  and  his  endurance  acceptable,  so  his  death 
was  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  the  signs  performed  at  his  burial 
place  declared.”® 

^ A.  O.  Anderson,  Early  Sources  of  Scottish  History,  i,  595. 

* Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Historia  Anglorum,  R.S.  p.  196. 

* O.  Anderson,  Op.  cit.,  ii,  14. 

* Ordericus  Vitalis,  ii,  197.  • Ibid.,  ii,  221. 

" A.  O.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  ii,  40. 

’ Ordericus  Vitalis,  op.  cit.,  ii,  267,  268,  cf.  F.  Michel.  Chrmiit/ues  Anglo- 
Normandes,  ii,  99  142. 
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His  widow  retained  the  title  of  Countess  and  the  Honour  of  Hunting- 
don, where  she  resided  until  William  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  her  in 
marriage  to  a French  knight,  Simon  of  Senhs.  Judith  refused  him,  for 
he  was  lame.  William,  in  fury,  confiscated  the  earldoms  of  Northampton 
and  Huntingdon  and  conferred  them  on  Simon.  Refused  by  the  mother, 
Simon  married  Matilda,  the  elder  daughter,’  a child  of  14  or  15.  This 
must  have  taken  place  about  1086  or  1087.  There  were  four  children  of 
the  marriage,  the  two  sons  being  Simon  and  Waltheof.  Simon  of  Senlis 
was  aUve2  in  iiio,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  went  overseas  on  crusade 
and  died  on  the  way,  being  buried  at  Charte-sur-Loire.  His  widow 
Matilda,  along  with  her  children  and  lands,  was  in  the  hand^  of  King 
Henry  I,  and  was  granted  by  him  to  Earl  David  of  Scotland,  being 
persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  his  Queen,  Earl  David’s  sister.  The 
marriage  took  place"*  about  January,  1113.  Subsequently  a child  was 
bom,  named  Henry  ; the  children  of  Matilda’s  first  marriage,  who  were 
in  David’s  custody,  are  stated  to  have  been  taken  to  Normandy  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale,  their  mother’s  uncle, 
but  the  eldest  of  them,  at  least,  must  have  been  on  the  threshold  of 
manhood  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Waltheof  went  elsewhere,  so  the  statement 
can  only  apply  to  the  daughters.  Simon,  the  heir,  was  long  in  obtaining 
his  father’s  earldoms ; he  became  Earl  of  Northumbria  (1136-1139),  of 
Northampton  (1136-1141),  and  of  Huntingdon  (1141-1147).  Thus 
Waltheof  had  Norman  blood  in  his  veins — his  great-grandmother  had 
been  Adelaide,  sister  of  the  Conqueror — but  his  family  had  Enghsh  blood 
and  long-standing  traditions  of  resentment  against  the  usurper.  The 
grandfather  whose  name  he  bore  had  reluctantly  submitted,  was  an 
undependable  subject  to  William,  and  ultimately  executed.  The  young 
Waltheof  spoke  English,  French,  and  Latin  with  equal  ease,  as  became 
one  who  was  the  step-son  of  David  I of  Scotland,  the  grand-nephew  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  grandson  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  William’s  English 
subjects. 

Earl  Simon  showed  a preference  for  the  elder  son,  but  the  mother’s 
favour  was  markedly  towards  the  younger  son  who  inherited  his  grand- 
father’s English  name  and  character  and  also  the  reputation  for  sanctity 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  In  a passage  which  might  have  come 
from  the  pages  of  a Victorian  writer  Jocelyn  describes  the  two  boys  at 
their  play,  the  elder  building  an  imitation  castle  of  branches  in  the  wood- 
land,® climbing  to  the  top,  brandishing  a supposed  lance,  and  calling  on 

* A.  O.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  ii,  34.  * Cartularium  de  Rameseia,  i,  148. 

* Life  of  Waltheof,  Michel,  C.A.  N.,  ii,  126. 

* A.  O.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  ii,  147. 

® Vita,  II.  Cf.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  {R.S.),  vol.  i,  21. 
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his  playmates  to  assault  the  fortress,  while  the  younger  mimicked  the 
gestures  of  a priest  in  the  mass  and,  being  ignorant  of  the  words,  made 
as  good  an  imitation  of  the  chant  as  he  could.  A member  of  a religious 
order  observed  the  two  at  play.  Others  remarked  that  the  children  were 
too  young  to  understand  their  actions.  “ Not  so,”  he  commented.  "This 
is  not  so  much  a play  as  a prelude.  The  one  will  become  a soldier,  the 
other  a religious.” 

Circumstances  compelled  Waltheof  to  be  removed  from  school  at  an 
early  age,  despite  which,  in  later  life  he  more  than  compensated  for  defects 
of  education  by  strong  minded  intelligence,  acumen,  and  natural  eloquence. 
Both  at  school  and  at  home  he  was  clean  living,  humble,  modest,  and 
restrained  in  speech,  regular  and  devout  at  worship,  generous  so  far  as 
his  means  permitted,  and  beloved  by  aU.  In  iiio  he  was  still  a lad  of 
less  than  sixteen  (not  yet  having  donned  the  Toga  Virilis)  and  on  his 
mother’s  remarriage  he  went  with  her  to  make  his  home  in  David’s 
household.  " In  a palace  he  lived  as  in  a cloister,  as  a monk  among  a 
throng,  as  a hermit  among  courtiers.”*  In  particular  his  chastity,  unlike 
that  of  Ailred,  was  never  questioned.  David  loved  him  as  his  own  son  ; 
when  going  hunting  he  used  to  entrust  his  bow  to  the  young  man  to 
carry,  but  when  opportunity  offered,  Waltheof  would  entrust  the  bow  to 
another,  seek  shelter  among  the  dense  foliage  and  there,  unobserved, 
slip  a book  from  the  folds  of  his  garment  or  else  kneel  to  pray.  It  chanced 
once  that  David  found  him  so  and  returning  home  told  his  Queen,  "Your 
son  is  not  of  the  common  run.  He  does  not  belong  to  this  world.  He  will 
either  be  taken  quickly  from  this  world,  or  he  will  lay  aside  his  worldly 
garments  and  join  some  religious  order.”  His  mother  did  not  view  this 
prospect  as  his  brother  was  later  to  view  the  fact,  but  commended  her 
son  to  God  in  her  prayers.  As  a young  man  he  had  a love  affair,  of  which 
Jocelyn  gives  rather  a naive  account.  When  they  had  grown  famihar 
the  girl  gave  Waltheof  a gold  ring  set  with  a precious  stone  which,  when 
seen  upon  his  finger,  caused  immediate  comment.  " Waltheof  is  a suitor 
and  a lover,  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  has  come  into  the  court  of  love  and 
wears  his  lover’s  ring.”  At  this  Waltheof  was  struck  dumb,  and  going 
out  through  the  apartments  he  found  a large  fire  blazing,  drew  the  ring 
from  his  finger  and  cast  it  into  the  flames,  thus,  in  his  biographer’s  eyes, 
conquering  two  passions,  love  and  avarice.  ’'Jure  ergo  laudabimus  ] 
fecit  enim  mirabilia  in  vita  sua.  Mirabilius  plane  est  auri  sacram  fametn 
extinguere,  quatn  Venerem  vincere.”^ 

The  character  and  habits  of  Waltheof  naturally  raised  in  many  minds 
the  anticipation  that  he  would  be  raised  to  a bishopric  either  in  England 

* Vita,  14.  • Vita.  17. 
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or  Scotland,  but  in  his  own  mind  he  was  meditating  retirement  from  the 
world,  and  considering  which  house  and  order  to  join.  He  feared  that  if 
he  joined  a house  within  the  kingdom  of  David  or  the  lands  of  his  brother, 
he  would  be  withdrawn  by  force  and  compelled  to  accept  ecclesiastical 
honours.  This  is  clear  evidence  that  although  the  highest  ranks  of  society 
endowed  the  rehgious  houses  they  did  not  expect  their  own  class  to 
furnish  the  occupants. 

Accordingly  he  joined  the  house  of  Austin  Canons  at  Nostell  in  York- 
shire. The  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1128, 
or  thereabouts,  when  he  witnessed  a charter  of  King  David  to  the  Church 
of  S.  John  in  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh. > Waltheof  had  thus  spent  the 
years  since  1124  at  his  step-father's  Scottish  court,  and  since  ino  he  had 
grown  up  as  an  elder  brother  with  the  young  Prince  Henry.  He  had 
also  made  another  friendship  of  the  first  importance,  with  the  young 
Ailred.  Ailred  of  Rievaux  hnks  two  ages  of  the  Church  in  Britain.  His 
father  was  Eilaf,  the  last  of  a line  of  married  and  hereditary  priests  of 
Hexham.  The  family  was  wealthy,  honoured,  conscientious,  and  held  a 
strong  position  in  Tynedale.  In  1113  the  knell  of  the  old  regime  was 
sounded.  Thomas  II,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  sent  Austin  Canons  to 
restore  Wilfred’s  foundation.  Eilaf’s  position  was  strong  enough  to 
compel  a compromise  which  left  him  with  revenues  and  a position.  Yet 
feelings  were  sore.  Walter  DanieP  tells  in  his  letter  to  Maurice  that  the 
child  Ailred  miraculously  told  of  the  Archbishop's  death^  two  days  before 
the  news  came  by  regular  channels.  A laugh  went  round  the  family,  and 
Eilaf  observed  to  the  child,  “ True,  he  is  dead  who  fives  an  evil  fife.” 
Ultimately  Eilaf  was  reconciled  with  the  new  order,  restored  his  lands  to 
Hexham,  and  became  a Benedictine  of  Durham.  His  son  Ailred  was 
bom  in  mo  and  was  thus  a couple  or  so  years  younger  than  the  young 
Prince  Henry  into  whose  father’s  English  home  he  came  as  an  attendant 
at  an  early  age.  It  has  been  stated  that  Waltheof,  Ailred,  and  Henry 
grew  up  together,  but  obviously,  though  the  two  last  were  almost  con- 
temporaries, Waltheof  was  considerably  older.  Between  childhood  and 
1134,  when  he  entered  Rievaux,  Ailred  grew  up  in  David’s  household, 
first  in  England,  and  then  in  Scotland.  Walter  Daniel  tells  that  despite 
some  hostility  Ailred  stood  high  in  David’s  favour  and  was  well  set  on 
the  road  to  a bishopric.  From  the  same  source'*  we  learn  that  he  was 
“economus  domus  regalis,  mensae  regalis  dapifer  summus.”  More  precisely, 
the  monk  Lawrence,  an  old  friend  of  his  boyhood  at  Durham,  describes* 
him  as  “dispensator  domus  regis.”  He  was  thus  a predecessor  of  the 

^ Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis,  i,  10. 

® Walter  Daniel,  Life  of  Ailred,  ed.  Powicke,  72. 

• 24  February,  1114.  * Ihid.,  p.  3-4.  * Ibid.,  p.  xl. 
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hereditary  steward,  Walter  FitzAlan.  In  these  years  an  intimate  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  Ailred  and  Waltheof  which  was  to  influence 
the  later  life  of  both. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  dispute  running  between 
John,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Thurstan  of  York.  It  was  evidently  on 
business  connected  with  this  that  Ailred  came  south  in  1134  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  David.  While  in  York,  by  happy  chance,  he  met  with  his 
old  friend  of  boyhood  days,  Waltheof,  for  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
none  other  than  he  who  was  the  unnamed  but  intimate  friend  described 
by  Walter  Daniel.  Waltheof  had  now  been  a Black  Canon  for  four  years 
at  least  ; he  had  left  Nostell  and  had  become  Prior  of  Kirkham  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rie.  From  him  the  younger  man  learned  how,  " two  years 
or  more  before,  certain  monks  had  come  to  England  from  across  the 
sea,  wonderful  men,  famous  adepts  in  the  religious  life,  white  monks  by 
name  and  white  also  in  nature.  So  named  and  garbed  and  gathered 
together  like  flocks  of  sea-gulls,  they  shine  as  they  walk  with  the  white- 
ness of  snow.  They  venerate  poverty,  not  the  penury  of  the  idle  and 
negligent,  but  a poverty  directed  by  a necessity  of  the  will  and  sustained 
by  the  thoroughness  of  faith,  and  approved  by  divine  love.  They  are 
welded  together  by  such  firm  bonds  of  charity  that  their  society  is  as 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  . . . They  have  no  personal  property  ; 
they  do  not  even  talk  together  ; no  one  takes  a step  towards  anything 
of  his  own  will.  Everything  they  do  is  at  the  motion  of  the  prelate’s  nod 
and  they  are  turned  aside  by  a like  direction.  At  table,  in  procession,  at 
communion  and  in  other  liturgical  observances,  all  of  them,  great  and 
small,  young  and  old,  wise  and  ignorant,  are  subject  to  one  law.  Personal 
standing  is  merged  in  the  equality  of  each  and  all.  . . . By  the  grace 
and  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  are  made  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul.” 
The  Cistercians  had  arrived  in  England. 

In  a century  of  monastic  reform,  a distinctive  place  belongs  to  Citeaux. 
Its  widespread  influence  and  its  rapid  growth  would  alone  have  attracted 
attention,  but  its  constitution  had  wide  influence,  inspiring  many  imita- 
tions and  strongly  affecting  all  later  monastic  life.  Citeaux  had  already 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  a decade  when  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
entered  it  in  1112  ; thereupon  its  rapid  development  began,  following 
upon  the  establishment  of  Clairvaux  in  1115.  Its  written  constitutional 
documents  ensured  its  attractiveness  and  cohesion. 

Feeling  deeply  that  the  monasticism  of  their  age  lived  in  constant 
disregard  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Rule  of  S.  Benedict,  the  founders 
aimed  at  a life  of  evangelical  poverty  and  devotion  in  congenial  sur- 
roundings and  seclusion.  The  rules  concerning  food,  clothing,  and  luxuries 
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were  enforced  to  the  letter.  All  ornament  or  display  in  architecture, 
decoration,  or  liturgy  was  forbidden.  The  usual  feudal  sources  of  wealth 
were  rejected,  such  as  courts  and  ownership  of  serfs.  To  repair  this  loss 
the  monks  were  expected  to  do  manual  labour.  In  particular,  they  set 
their  faces  against  the  appropriation  of  rectories.  The  Cistercian  houses, 
which  to-day  attract  by  the  beauty  of  their  settings,  were  so  placed  for 
seclusion.  More  particularly,  as  at  Melrose,  they  were  often  set  in  the 
undrained  and  uncultivated  valleys  of  rivers,  remote  from  habitation, 
and  surrounded  by  the  lands  which  the  labour  of  the  community  was  to 
assart  and  cultivate  for  its  own  livelihood.  This  involved  the  existence  of 
large  numbers  of  lay  brothers  and  the  development  of  granges  at  some 
distance  from  the  Abbey,  Preston  Grange  being  a convenient  Scottish 
example.  The  worship  of  the  Choir  was  drastically  simplified,  so  that 
more  time  would  be  available  for  manual  labour  and  reading.  A noviciate 
of  one  year  was  imposed.  Schools  of  oblate  children  were  prohibited 
and  sixteen  was  fixed  as  the  minimum  age  of  novices.  There  was  thus 
created  a self-sufiicient  economic  organisation  with  a disciplined  spiritual 
life,  an  island  in  a sea  of  disorder  and  worldliness.  Many  orders  produced 
similar  reforms,  only  to  break  upon  the  rock  of  enforcement  as  the  houses 
multiplied  and  were  established  far  away  from  their  source.  To  meet  this 
danger  Citeaux  devised  a constitution  combining  efficient  central  govern- 
ment with  local  autonomy.  A single  body  of  consuetudines  and  identical 
service  books  were  imposed.  There  was  yearly  visitation  of  each  house 
by  the  Abbot  of  that  from  which  it  had  been  founded,  while  the  heads  of 
all  houses  were  to  assemble  annually  at  Citeaux  for  a Chapter  General. 

There  was  thus  produced  a Ufe  of  seclusion,  simplicity,  devotion  and 
uniformity,  with  the  monks'  day  divided  between  worship,  spiritual 
reading,  private  devotion,  and  manual  labour.  This  must  have  been 
open  almost  exclusively  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  to  the 
toiling  and  illiterate  peasantry  there  was  offered  in  the  lay  brotherhood 
a life  of  peace  and  simplicity,  holding  such  quiet  delights — in  return  for 
cehbacy  and  discipline — as  were  unknown  outside.  The  Cistercian  Abbey 
held  no  servants ; the  size  of  the  lay-brothers’  refectory  at/  Fountains 
tells  for  itself  how  the  hoi^e  and  its  lands  were  worked.* 

A group  from  Aum6ne  founded  Waverley  in  1128  but,  important 
though  it  was,  Waverley  was  not  to  prove  fertile  in  foundations.  Among 
the  first  recruits  from  England  were  several  Yorkshiremen.  Some*  of 
these  returned  to  their  native  county  and  from  Rievaux  their  example 
drew  recruits  from  all  over  England,  attracted  to  a life  of  abnegation 

^ Knowles,  Monastic  Order  in  England. 

* Moorman,  Church  Life  in  England  in  the  XIII  Century,  245. 
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and  the  imitation  of  Christ.  The  desolate  wastes  of  a Yorkshire  valley 
were  transformed  into  good  agricultural  land,  but  the  first  appeal  of  the 
new  house  stood  in  spiritual  quality,  the  uniformity  of  work  and  treat- 
ment, and  the  absence  of  a hierarchy.  In  contrast  with  the  violence  and 
disorder  of  Stephen’s  reign  these  lonely  but  populous  houses  attracted 
men  with  the  invitation  to  a mystical  life  and  the  immeasurable  advan- 
tages of  an  ordered  life  under  a secure  and  intelligent  government,  having 
at  its  head  one  of  the  great  personalities  of  the  age.  William  of  Malmesbury 
pays  a generous  tribute,  acknowledging  the  impression  which  the  new 
Order  had  made  upon  his  contemporaries.* 

There  was  much  intellectual  life  at  York  at  the  time  and  the  urge  for 
a spiritual  life  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  foundation  of  houses  of  the 
stricter  Black  Canons,  of  which  Nostell,  Waltheof's  first  house,  was 
founded  about  1114  and  its  daughter,  Kirkham,  his  second,  about  1130. 
It  was  in  1131  that  the  land  for  Rievaux  was  given,  but  its  formal  founda- 
tion dates  from  5 March,  1132. 

In  1134  Ailred  came  to  York.  There  his  companion  told  him  of 
Rievaux.  " High  hills  surround  the  valley,  encircling  it  like  a crown. 
These  are  clothed  by  trees  of  various  sorts  and  maintain  in  pleasant 
retreat  the  privacy  of  the  vale,  providing  for  the  monks  a kind  of  second 
paradise  of  wooded  delight.  From  the  loftiest  rocks  the  waters  wind  and 
tumble  down  to  the  valley  below,  and  as  they  make  their  hasty  way 
through  the  lesser  passages  and  narrower  beds,  and  spread  themselves 
in  wider  rills,  they  give  out  a gentle  murmur  of  soft  sound  and  join  together 
in  the  sweet  notes  of  a delicious  melody.  And  when  the  branches  of 
lovely  trees  rustle  and  sing  together  and  the  leaves  flutter  gently  to  the 
earth,  the  happy  listener  is  filled  increasingly  with  a glad  jubilee  of 
harmonious  sounds,  as  so  many  various  things  conspire  together  in  such 
a sweet  consent,  in  music  whose  every  diverse  note  is  equal  to  the  rest."^ 

As  he  listened  to  this  account  Ailred  asked  where  such  men  might  be 
found.  "Do  not  be  disturbed,”  was  the  answer.  "They  are  near  at 
hand  though  you  know  it  not.  You  have  onljMo  ask  and  they  can  easily 
be  found."  When  he  expressed  a longing  to  visit  the  monastery  his 
mentor  recommended  him  first  to  take  leave  of  the  Archbishop  and  to 
ask  his  blessing.  He  did  so  ; the  two  set  out  at  a gallop  and  before  night- 
fall they  reined  in  their  horses  at  the  castle  of  Helmsley  where  Walter 
Espec,  the  generous  founder  of  Rievaux,  bade  them  welcome.  Next 
morning  Walter  led  his  guest  to  visit  the  Abbey,  where  he  met  the  prior, 
the  guestmaster,  and  the  gatekeeper.  He  joined  with  them  in  prayer, 
while  he  wept  and  made  confession.  ‘ ‘ Post  oracionem  predicant  iUi  uerbum 

* Gesta  Regum,  380-385.  • Life  of  Ailred.  p.  13. 
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Dei”  So  the  day  passed  and  he  returned  unaccompanied,  it  would  seem, 
by  his  friend  to  Helmsley  Castle.  In  the  morning  he  summoned  his 
servants  to  saddle  the  horses,  bidding  farewell  to  his  host  and  resuming 
his  journey  to  Scotland.  The  road  led  them  along  the  face  of  the  hill 
above  Rievaux  so  that  they  could  descry  the  monastery  in  the  valley 
below.  As  they  passed  the  spot  where  the  road  to  the  gatehouse  branched 
off  he  asked  one  of  his  servants,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  if  he  would 
care  to  revisit  the  Abbey.  Later  he  told  that  had  the  servant  not  been 
so  inchned  he  would  have  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  decide  for  himself. 
The  monks,  shrewdly  suspecting  his  thoughts,  received  him  a second 
time  and  that  day  he  was  admitted  to  their  number.  For  four  days  he 
waited  with  his  one  faithful  servant  until  he  was  received  into  the  cell  of 
the  novices.  Only  a few  miles  now  lay  between  Waltheof  and  Ailred  ; 
it  was  inevitable  that,  so  far  as  their  life  permitted,  they  should  see  much 
of  each  other. 

Entering  Nostell  as  a novice  in  the  late  eleven- twenties,  Waltheof 
became  sacrist  within  a few  years.  Humility  marked  him  out,  but  ad- 
vancement came  to  him  undesired  when  the  Canons  of  Kirkham,  having 
lost  their  Prior  by  death,  appointed  him  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Among  his 
first  actions  was  the  drawing  up  of  a book  of  Consuetudines  for  their 
observance.  Discipline,  charity,  and  hospitality  flourished  in  the  Priory 
under  his  rule,  and  it  received  grants  from  his  half-brother,  Prince  Henry, 
and  other  magnates. 

During  his  Priorate  the  first  reports  of  his  sanctity  began  to  be  heard. 
On  Christmas  Day  as  he  was  celebrating  mass,  ‘ ‘in  magna  cordis  devotione 
et  consueta  lacrymarum  profusione,”  when  he  came  to  the  effective  words 
in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  as  he  elevated  the  host  he  found  an  Infant  in 
his  hands,  of  human  form  but  bearing  on  His  head  a golden  crown  set 
with  gems.  The  Child  seemed  whiter  than  snow  and  was  serene  of  face. 
The  celebrant  touched  and  caressed  Him  and  kissed  His  head.  As  the 
host  was  raised  aloft  the  Infant  raised  His  hands,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  blessed  him,  and  vanished,  leaving  him  with  no  more  in  his  hands 
than  the  host.  For  a long  time  Waltheof  retained  the  vision  for  his 
private  dehght,  but  afterwards,  when  making  confession,  he  revealed  the 
secret,  which  the  confessor  retained  until  after  1159  when  he  told  it  to 
Everard,*  the  first  Abbot  of  Holmcultram,  among  others,  who  in  turn 
told  it  to  Jocelyn.  Swan,  the  sub-cellarer  of  Melrose,  and  other  members 
of  the  house  confirmed  the  story.  The  writer  compares  it  with  the  vision 
of  Simeon  in  the  temple,  noting  that  now  it  was  the  risen  and  glorified 
Lord  Who  appeared.  Waltheof  had  told  that  he  felt  no  imdue  weight 

* Viia,  23. 
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in  his  hands  ; to  Jocelyn  this  confirmed  the  sanctity  of  Waltheof,  sup- 
ported sacramental  doctrine,  and  refuted  current  heresies  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  change  involved  in  the  sacrament.  This  account  may  be  compared 
with  an  earlier  one.  Paschasius  Radbertus,*  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  relates  how  at  Whithorn  a priest  named  Plecgils,  evidently  an 
exile  in  Galloway  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  had  an  identical  vision  in 
similar  circumstances. 

Another  time  when  a canon  was  celebrating  mass  at  Kirkham  in  the 
Prior’s  presence  he  was  horrified  to  observe  a spider  fall  into  the  chalice. 
Waltheof  enquired  what  had  happened  and,  being  informed,  he  prayed 
and  blessed  the  chalice  and  instructed  the  celebrant  to  drink  it  up,  spider 
and  aU.  This  was  done,  with  no  iU  effects  at  the  time,  but  afterwards, 
when  the  canons  were  sitting  in  the  cloister,  the  canon  felt  his  finger 
grow  itchy  ; a swelling  appeared  ; the  spider  crawled  out  as  the  skin 
burst,  and  at  the  command  of  Waltheof  it  was  seized  and  cast  into  the 
fire.  The  spider  was  regarded  as  poisonous  and  as  an  instrument  of  Satan  ; 
consequently  a dispute  arose  as  to  the  precise  responsibility  for  the  event, 
Waltheof  attributing  it  to  the  obedience  and  faith  of  his  canon,  and  the 
canon  modestly  assigning  it  to  the  merits  of  the  Prior.  Jocelyn  settled 
the  issue  by  ascribing  it  to  the  potency  of  the  sacrament.^ 

On  another  occasion  S.  Malachi — Maelmaedoic  Ua-Morgair,  Bishop  of 
Armagh — was  travelling  to  Rome  by  way  of  England,  presumably  about 
1134.  On  his  arrival  at  York  he  was  received  with  special  honour  because 
his  coming  had  been  foretold  “ a Figaro  presbyter 0 de  Neubato.”  Waltheof 
made  his  acquaintance  and  besought  his  prayers.  Now  among  the  Bishop’s 
attendants  were  five  priests  who  had  between  them  but  three  horses,  so 
Waltheof,  full  of  charity,  gave  to  them  the  dark  horse  on  which  he  him- 
self rode.  Malachi  accepted,  sajdng  that  it  would  do  him  for  his  lifetime. 
So  he  mounted  and  departed  from  York.  Soon  after  their  departure  the 
horse  turned  white,  but  it  lived  to  carry  the  Bishop  until  his  death  at 
Clairvaux  in  November,  1148.  The  Irish  ascribed  this  miracle  to  the 
merits  of  the  rider,  but  the  canons  to  those  of  the  donor.  “ For,”  said 
they,  ‘‘it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  but  once  again, 
Jocelyn,^  who  had  his  public  to  consider,  avoided  the  issue. 

Here  the  narrative  of  Jocelyn  links  up  with  other  sources.  On  6 
February,  1140,  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  died.  Had  he  died  some 
years  previously  the  vacancy  would  have  been  settled  at  the  royal  will 
and  no  dispute  would  have  arisen,  but  with  the  country  in  a state  of 

1 Paschasius  Radbertus,  Opera,  P.L.,  cxx,  col.  1320. 

* Vita,  26.  • Vita,  28. 
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civil  war,  the  royal  power  had  dechned.  Since  early  in  the  previous  year 
events  in  the  Church  had  been  dominated  by  Henry  of  Winchester,  the 
King’s  brother  and  Papal  Legate.  Ostensibly  it  was  his  intention  to 
defend  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  in  episcopal  elections  to  secure 
free  choice  by  the  Cathedral  Chapter  with  the  assistance  of  leading 
churchmen  of  the  diocese.  So  much  for  theory  ; practice  often  differed 
when  chapters  might  be  dominated  by  influential  families.  Though 
Legate  and  King  might  proclaim  a free  election,  they  might  and  did  put 
forward  nominees  of  their  own.  But  at  York  the  electors  acted  under 
the  eyes  of  the  heads  of  the  Cistercian  Abbeys,  men  who  were  formidable 
and  determined,  and  of  their  allies  among  the  Austin  Canons.  This 
party  had  four  leaders,  William,  the  first  Abbot  of  Rievaux  and  an 
intimate  disciple  of  S.  Bernard,  Richard,  the  second  Abbot  of  Fountains, 
Ailred,  and  Waltheof.  Henry  Murdac  and  S.  Bernard  himself  were  to 
join  them.  Holding  the  ideals  of  Clairvaux,  determined  to  ensure  the 
canonical  freedom  of  election,  and  with  an  exalted  ideal  of  the  require- 
ments in  a Bishop,  they  were  scarcely  of  one  mind  with  Henry  of  Win- 
chester who  was  fully  prepared  to  compromise  with  secular  policy  and 
its  needs.  Recent  precedents  suggested  that  a relative  of  the  King  would 
be  intruded  at  York ; and  it  proved  so.  Determined  on  principles,  the 
York  electors  took  long  to  settle  on  a man,  and  John  of  Hexham*  tells 
us  that  they  spent  a year  in  uncertain  deliberation.  Ultimately  Waltheof 
became  the  agreed  nominee,  favoured  both  by  the  party  of  monastic  reform 
and  by  the  adherents  of  the  Empress.  But  Stephen  was  of  a different 
opinion,  and  had  good  cause  to  object  to  a man  of  Waltheof’s  background 
so  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  His  personal  estimate  of  Waltheof 
was  high  and  his  personal  relations  with  him  were  happy,  but  he  feared, 
with  some  grounds,  that  if  Waltheof  were  elected  he  might  prove  unduly 
friendly  to  his  northern  neighbour,  David,  and  might  support  the  youthful 
Henry.  For  these  reasons  he  not  merely  refused  to  countenance  the 
election,  but  enforced  an  absolute  veto.  Upon  this,  a private  meeting 
was  held  among  those  of  the  court  circle  who  favoured  Waltheof,  but 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  Their  chosen  spokesman,  William  le 
Groos,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  York,  a kinsman  to  Waltheof,  approached 
him  and  charged  him  with  wasting  his  talents  in  a cloister,  urging  him 
to  take  a more  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  to  court  the  King’s 
favour  and  that  of  his  council,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  archbishopric. 
He  promised  his  own  good  offices  if  Waltheof  would  feu  him  the  town  of 
Shireburn  on  favourable  terms.  Waltheof  indignantly  reftised  the  pro- 
posal and  dismissed  the  Earl. 

‘ John  of  Hexham  (R.  S.  Simeon  of  Durham,  ii,  306). 
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Finally,  agreement  was  reached  in  favour  of  Henry  de  Sully,  Abbot 
of  Fecamp,  but  as  he  desired  to  continue  to  hold  his  abbacy  the  nomina- 
tion was  vetoed  by  Innocent  II.  At  this  point  WiUiam  le  Groos  again 
interfered  with  a message  from  the  King  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  that 
his  nephew,  William  the  Treasurer,  was  to  be  appointed.  The  majority 
elected  him  in  January  1141,  but  a minority  resisted,  supported  by  the 
Cistercians  and  the  Austin  Canons.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
minority  still  adhered  to  Waltheof,  but  Roger  Hoveden,i  in  a brief  and 
confused  entry,  asserts  that  Henry  Murdac  was  now  .the  nominee,  con- 
fusing the  election  of  1141  with  that  of  1147.  WilUam,  now  elected, 
was  a son  of  Henry  of  Winchester  and  of  Emma,  an  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  and  half-sister  to  the  King.  He  was  also  the 
Legate's  godson.  Brought  up  in  luxury  from  boyhood,  while  still  a youth 
he  had  received  the  lucrative  treasurership  of  York.  He  appears  to  have 
been  charming,  if  lacking  in  vitality.  His  chastity  and  character  were 
immediately  assailed,  but  he  had  the  royal  support  which,  however, 
suddenly  became  worthless  when  Stephen  was  defeated  and  captured  at 
Lincoln  on  2 February,  1141.  Both  parties  now  appealed  to  Rome  where 
S.  Bernard  was  active  in  defence  of  the  Cistercians’  case.  “ From  the 
soul  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head,”  wrote  Bernard  describing  the 
Elect  to  Innocent  II,  ” there  is  nothing  sound  in  him.  ”2  A deputation 
from  the  dissidents,  among  them  Ailred,  who  so  managed  his  case  to  the 
approval  of  his  Abbot  that  on  his  return  he  was  made  Master  of  the 
Novices,®  was  in  Rome  in  1141.  The  dispute  dragged  on,  and  on  7 March, 
II43,*  Waltheof,  along  with  Walter,  the  Archdeacon  of  York,  the  Abbots 
of  I^evaux  and  Fountains,  and  Cuthbert,  Prior  of  Gisbum,  was  at  Rome 
and  charged  the  Elect  in  his  presence  before  Innocent  with  unchastity, 
simony,  and  intrusion.  The  matter  was  referred  back  to  Henry  of 
Winchester  and  Robert  of  Hereford  to  act  as  judges.  They  were  to 
examine  the  Dean  of  York  and  the  election  must  stand  or  fall  by  his 
word  that  it  had  been  free.  The  details  of  the  remainder  of  the  dispute 
do  not  concern  us  here,  as  Waltheof  vanishes  from  the  narrative,  but  the 
dispute  raged  at  Rome  and  in  York  until  March  1148  when  William 
was  finally  deposed  at  the  Council  of  Rheims.  All  hope  was  now  lost 
and  the  disgrace  produced  a great  change  in  him.  He  retired  to  Win- 
chester, where  he  lived  in  the  Cathedral  monastery  without  complaint 
or  reproach  ; but  when  a further  vacancy  arose  in  York  in  1153  he 
appealed  to  Rome  again,  this  time  successfully,  and  in  May  1154  he 
returned  to  his  diocese.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  having  celebrated  mass, 
he  entertained  a number  of  his  clergy  to  a meal  after  which  he  was  suddenly 

* Roger  Hoveden,  R.S.,  i,  198.  * S.  Bernard,  ep.  346. 
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taken  ill.  A week  later  he  died,  and  the  Archdeacon,  Osbert,  was  charged 
with  having  administered  poison  to  him  in  the  chahce.  His  death  re- 
mained a mystery,  but  a succession  of  miraculous  cures  took  place  at  the 
much  defamed  Archbishop’s  tomb  and  in  1227  he  was  formally  canonised 
by  Honorius  III,  an  unexpected  conclusion  to  the  earher  chapters  of  his 
hfe. 

Waltheof  was  intimate  with  Rievaux  and  its  occupants  ; he  had 
suffered  an  acute  personal  defeat ; and  he  had  seen  the  archbishopric 
awarded  to  one  whom  he  despised.  These  motives  worked  together  in 
his  mind  with  the  outcome  that  he  decided  to  become  a Cistercian.  As 
he  afterwards  said,  he  had  many  inward  doubts  as  to  his  capacity  to 
sustain  the  rigours  of  life  among  the  White  Monks.  After  long  prayers 
he  betook  himself  to  Ailred,*  by  this  time  Abbot  of  S.  Laurence  of  Revesby 
in  Lincolnshire.  Thus  fortified,  he  made  the  decision  and  was  admitted, 
not  to  Rievaux,  but  to  Warden,  one  of  its  daughter  houses  in  Bedford- 
shire. A cirograph^  in  the  Chartulary  of  Rievaux  may  be  connected  with 
the  event.  His  decision  had  divided  the  Canons,  several  of  whom  wished 
to  follow  his  example,  so  that  a struggle  ensued  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Priory  and  its  possessions.  Walter  Espec  proposed  a compromise. 
Kirkham  was  to  be  surrendered  to  Rievaux.  The  remaining  Canons 
would  be  received  as  Cistercians.  The  Prior  and  his  followers  were  to 
erect  a new  Priory  at  Linton  where  the  other  Canons  should  be  transferred 
along  with  the  valuables  of  Kirkham.  This  fell  through  and  Waltheof 
went  alone.  It  is  suggested  by  Sir  Maurice  Powicke®  that  a disputation 
which  Ailred  wrote  regarding  the  monastic  rule  and  profession  must  be 
connected  with  this  decision  by  Waltheof.  It  is  a reply  to  a letter  from 
an  Austin  Canon  who  drew  a sharp  distinction  between  the  substance 
of  a monastic  rule  and  the  subsidiary  but  unessential  aids.  The  substance 
is  the  three-fold  obligation  to  stability,  moral  and  spiritual  regeneration, 
and  obedience.  These  make  the  monk  ; all  else  are  mere  aids,  subject 
to  dispensation.  Ailred  strongly  dissents.  For  him,  the  so-called  aids 
are  imposed  upon  all  who  profess  the  monastic  life.  The  valid  distinction 
is  between  the  institution  and  its  cause  which,  in  this  case,  is  charity. 
Dispensations  may  be  permitted  if  they  serve  this  end,  but  charity  is 
violated  if  a dispensation  does  more  harm  than  the  observance. 

Waltheof  did  not  remain  long  at  Warden.  His  brother,  Earl  Simon, 
was  furious  at  his  action  and  swore  to  bum  down  Warden.^  The  Camons 
of  Kirkham  also  exerted  every  type  of  ecclesiastical  and  friendly  pressure 
to  obtain  his  return.  Knowing  that  Earl  Simon  was  fully  capable  of 

* Vita,  32  • Cartulanum  de  Rievalle,  No.  149,  p.  108. 
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fulfilling  his  threats,  the  Abbot  of  Warden  decided  that  Waltheof  should 
be  sent  north  to  the  stronger  house  of  Rievaux.  Waltheof  had  not  yet 
fulfilled  his  first  year  among  the  Cistercians,  so  it  was  the  novice  house 
at  Rievaux  which  received  him.  He  found  the  life  harder  than  he  had 
expected.  The  food  and  drink  were  insipid,  the  clothing  was  rough  and 
shoddy,  the  agricultural  work  was  wearisome,  the  vigils  and  psalmody 
tedious,  and  the  whole  austerity  of  the  Order  proved  unexpectedly 
burdensome.  He  took  second  thoughts,  considering  that  the  Rule  of  the 
Austin  Canons,  if  less  heroic,  was  more  practical  and  better  adapted  to 
human  nature.  Despite  frequent  prayer,  this  impression  strengthened  in 
his  mind.  Then  one  day  when  the  bell  struck  he  did  not  go  out  with  the 
other  novices  but  remained  alone  in  his  cell.  He  decided  to  escape,  but 
on  the  very  portal  he  halted  and  prayed  for  a sign  from  Heaven.  At  once 
he  felt  himself  drawn  by  no  human  power  to  his  accustomed  stall  where 
he  was  wont  to  meditate  and  read.  Thereafter  he  felt  no  more  the 
temptation  ; thereafter  the  yoke  was  easy  and  the  burden  was  light.' 
The  experience  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  understanding  the  trials  of 
others.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  admitted  as  a brother  of  Rievaux. 
Though  the  recruits  of  Rievaux  were  many,  it  was  not  often  that  they 
were  of  such  eminence,  so  that  it  was  inevitable  that  Waltheof  should 
soon  be  chosen  for  advancement  in  the  rapidly  growing  Order. 

The  Cistercians  had  founded  their  first  Scottish  house  at  Melrose* 
on  Monday,  23  March,  1136,  under  Richard  as  Abbot  under  whom,  on 
Simday,  28  July,  1146,^  the  Church  was  consecrated.  But  although 
Abbot  Richard  was  honoured  for  many  virtues  he  possessed  the  indomi- 
table temper  which  characterised  S.  Bernard  himself  to  such  a degree 
that  it  became  necessary  to  depose*  him  in  1148,  when  he  returned  to 
Clairvaux®  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  It  transpires  from  Jocelyn 
that  King  David  took  the  part  of  Richard  and  was  furious  at  his  deposition, 
but  he  was  mollified  when  his  successor  proved  to  be  Waltheof,  chosen, 
perhaps,  with  an  eye  to  this  end.  Richard,  it  is  told,  had  many  virtues 
which  were  evident  to  outsiders,  but  within  the  monastic  precincts  his 
severity  was  altogether  too  stringent  to  be  endured  by  humanity. 

To  his  monks — says  Jocelyn — Waltheof  was  a father  in  fact  as  in 
name.  According  to  the  command  of  S.  Benedict  he  sought  rather  to  be 
loved  than  to  be  feared.  He  was  strict  in  discipline  but  gracious  to  the 
penitent.®  Open  satisfaction  was  obtciined  for  open  offences,  but  he 
permitted  no  man  to  be  punished  beyond  his  due.  He  was  accustomed 
to  hear  confession  with  gentleness,  awakening  penitence  and  stirring 

* Vit&,  35.  • Chronicle  of  Melrose,  p.  70.  " Ibid.,  73. 
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men’s  hearts  by  recalling  them  to  our  Lord’s  cross.  Lenient  to  others, 
he  was  merciless  to  himself  and  for  the  hghtest  transgression  would  seek 
penance.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a confessor  unduly  chastise  the 
innocent,  he  was  accustomed  to  order  him  to  be  flagellated  till  blood  was 
drawn.  His  monks  did  not  desire  to  be  appointed  confessors. 

Everard,  the  first  Abbot  of  Holmcultram,  was  accustomed  to  tell 
how  once  when  traveUing  with  Waltheof  he  noticed  him  to  be  much 
irritated  by  a horse  fly,  which  at  last  he  killed.  A few  moments  after 
Waltheof  suddenly  ahghted,  prostrated  himself  at  Everard’s  feet  and 
accused  himself  of  having  killed  one  of  God’s  creatures.  Everard  laughed 
and  enjoined  some  trivial  penance,  but  the  other  continued  to  grieve  over 
his  act.*  Such  consideration  for  animals,  let  alone  for  insects,  was  rare 
in  mediaeval  Ufe. 

He  had  enjoined  certain  senior  monks  and,  in  particular,  William  de 
Bredeshal,  that  should  he  be  perceived  at  fault,  they  should  immediately 
reprove  him.  At  such  times  he  trembled  as  a boy  before  a schoolmaster 
and  promised  improvement.  Jocelyn  contrasts  this  with  a contemporary 
Abbot  who,  on  being  questioned  by  a monk,  replied  to  him  in  the  words 
of  S.  John  xix,  lo,  “ Speakest  thou  not  unto  me  ? Knowest  thou  not 
that  I have  power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee  ? " 
Waltheof  continually  sought  to  model  himself  upon  the  humility  and 
mercy  of  our  Lord,  being  without  any  desire  to  govern  or  pride  in  his 
authority.  Abuse  or  criticism  was  seldom  heard  from  him.  His  birth 
was  a subject  which  he  never  mentioned  ; pride  was  lacking  from  his 
character  and  Jocelyn  could  not  abstain  from  a side  thrust  at  some  con- 
temporary ecclesiastics  of  a different  type,  who  " are  sprung  from  the 
lowest  rustics  that  crawl  upon  the  earth,”  and  he  sneers  at  clerics  who 
have  risen  from  lowly  origins  and  labour  to  establish  distant  relationships 
with  landed  gentry.  * 

When  traveUing  on  horseback  he  was  accustomed  to  take  with  him  a 
monk,  a lay  brother,  and  three  servants — though  this  last  seems  a doubtful 
reading.  As  he  traveUed  so,  one  day,  hampered  with  baggage,  he  came 
to  King  Stephen  on  business  and  found  him  in  the  presence  of  his  brother, 
Earl  Simon.  “ See,  my  Lord,”  said  the  Earl,  ‘‘  how  my  brother,  your 
kinsman,  honours  us.”  But  the  King  turned  to  the  Abbot  and  swore 
''  by  Him  that  was  bom  of  God  ” — one  of  his  common  oaths,  says  Jocelyn 
— that  the  Abbot  was  an  honour  to  their  race.  He  kissed  him  and  asked 
his  blessing.  As  he  departed  the  King  sighed  deeply,  ” There  goes,”  he 
said,  ‘ ‘ a briUiant  man  who  for  the  sake  of  God  has  spumed  aU  worldly 
things  under  his  feet,  whUe  we  follow  a vain^  world  that  perishes.” 
* Vita,  40.  • Vita,  45. 
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Jocelyn  laments  that  the  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  Abbots  of  his  day 
do  not  follow  such  an  example  but  drive  from  one  possession  to  another 
in  magnificence  among  their  attendants.  His  features  spoke  the  man. 
In  voice  he  was  mellow  and  somewhat  lacking  in  strength  because  of 
bodily  weakness,  but  he  was  eloquent,  especially  in  French  and  in  English. 
He  was  an  inspiring  preacher  and  was  accustomed  to  lecture  in  Latin 
on  the  Rule  of  S.  Benedict. 

His  brother,  Earl  Simon,  later  changed  in  outlook  and  founded  a 
Cluniac  Abbey  at  Northampton  and  a Nunnery  outside  the  town,  as  well 
as  a Cistercian  Abbey  at  Saltar  in  Huntingdon,  a daughter  of  Warden. 
Urged  by  Waltheof,  King  David  founded  Holmcultram,  endowed  it, 
and  colonised  it  from  Melrose  under  Everard,  an  Abbot  who,  like  Waltheof, 
had  abandoned  the  Austin  Canons.  A further  royal  foundation  from 
Melrose  was  Kinloss,  but  before  this  took  full  effect  David  had  died.* 
It  is  of  some  interest  that  the  Chronicle  of  John  Smith,  a monk  of  Kinloss 
writing  almost  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  brackets  the  foundation 
of  Holmcultram  and  Kinloss.*  Malcolm  IV  had  promised  Waltheof  to 
found  an  Abbey  at  Coupar,  but  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the 
foundation  was  made  in  1164.  All  these  were  credited  to  Waltheof. 
Newbattle  and  Dundrennan  had  been  founded  in  the  time  of  Waltheof 's 
predecessor,  not  from  Melrose  but  directly  from  Rievaux,  for  we  find 
Ailred  visiting  in  Galloway.®  The  absence  of  mention  casts  doubt  upon 
the  ascription  of  the  year  1150  for  the  foundation  of  Saddell,^  unless  its 
community  came  from  Dundrennan.  Bower  attributes  the  foundation 
of  the  Cistercian  Nunnery  of  Haddington  to  Waltheof's  influence  on  the 
Countess  Ada.* 

Daily,  whether  sick  or  well,  leaning  on  his  staff  or  on  the  arm  of  one 
of  his  monks,  the  Abbot  would  visit  the  sick,  whether  monks  or  poor 
folk,  asking  about  the  needs  of  each  and  providing  for  his  wants.  Instances 
of  his  charity  are  recorded.  On  one  occasion  about  four  thousand  had 
gathered  at  the  monastery  gates  in  time  of  famine,  building  huts  in  the 
fields  and  woodlands  for  a couple  of  miles  around.®  The  Abbot,  with 
some  of  the  monks  and  the  Cellarer,  Thomas,  went  out  to  see  the  throng. 
They  moved  his  pity  and  he  lamented  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
give  them  until  the  autumn  and  that  they  might  starve  to  death  in  the 
meantime.  The  Cellarer  revealed  that  he  had  considerable  stores  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  well  as  stores  of  cheese  and  butter,  and  although 
most  of  their  stocks  of  cereals  had  been  consumed  there  were  stocks  of 
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wheat  at  the  granges  of  Eldon  and  Gattonside.  On  this  they  rode,  first 
to  Eldon,  and  then  to  Gattonside.  At  each  in  turn  the  Abbot  entered, 
planted  his  crosier  in  the  heap  of  grain,  and  knelt  in  prayer,  then  com- 
manding the  Cellarer  to  expend  these  reserves  on  the  needy  and  on  the 
monks.  It  appeared  that  there  were  stocks  for  no  more  than  a couple 
of  weeks,  but  in  the  event  they  lasted  for  three  months.  Jocelyn  com- 
pares this  with  the  widow’s  cruse  and  with  the  manna.  At  another  time 
the  Abbot  went  about  the  starving  and  the  ailing  and  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  the  monastery’s  beasts  for  them.  Returning  to  the  Abbey 
he  persuaded  the  monks,  none  dissenting,  to  give  half  their  daily  ration 
to  the  poor.  The  gifts  were  collected  in  a cart  which,  miraculously,  never 
emptied  until  the  needs  of  the  throng  were  met,  while  the  monks  found 
that  their  own  portions  had  not  been  reduced.'  When  visitors  arrived  in 
the  guesthouse  little  baskets  were  set  before  them  filled  with  loaves. 
The  container  for  these  held  no  more  than  twelve,  but  though  visitors 
came  by  day  and  night  the  container  was  ever  full.  The  lay-brother  in 
charge  of  the  guesthouse,  Walter,  observed  this,  and  as  Compline  drew 
near  he  found  the  Abbot  and  told  him.  Waltheof  smiled,  “ I knew  this,” 
he  said,  ‘ ‘ before  you  told  me.  Believe  me,  if  you  would  have  kept  silent 
on  this,  it  would  have  continued  to-morrow.  If  this  happen  again,  give 
glory  to  God  and  keep  silence.”  Miracles — he  said — were  not  meant  for 
popular  wonder.  This  often  happened  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Saint, 
but,  as  the  laybrother  told,  it  ceased  with  his  death.  On  another  day, 
three  strangers  arrived  in  their  travels  at  the  gates  of  Melrose  and  asked 
to  be  received  for  the  night.  They  were  received,  as  was  usual.  They 
first  were  taken  to  the  Church  for  prayer,  were  instructed  in  the  Gospel, 
led  to  the  guesthouse,  and  entrusted  to  Walter.  Their  feet  were  washed 
and  they  were  taken  to  a meal.  As  they  were  being  seated  it  was  dis- 
covered that  only  two  were  present ; the  third  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Questioned,  these  two  asserted  that  there  had  never  been  a third  member 
of  the  party,  but  the  Master  of  the  Guesthouse,  the  Gatekeeper,  and  the 
Receiver  of  Guests,  all  agreed  that  there  had  been  a third.  No  one  had 
left  the  precincts  and  the  third  could  not  be  found.  The  following  night 
Walter  dreamed  that  he  saw  a handsome  stranger.  ” Walter,”  the 
visitant  asked,  ” don’t  you  know  me  ? ” “ No,  sir,”  he  answered.  The 
stranger  went  on,  ‘‘  I am  the  third  guest  of  yesterday  who  vanished  from 
your  eyes,  and  I am  the  guardian  appointed  to  this  monastery  by  the 
Lord.  Be  assured  that  your  alms  and  your  prayers  ascend  before  the 
Lord,  and  especially  the  prayers  of  Waltheof,  your  Abbot,  rise  up  as  a 
sweet  savour  before  Him.”  He  then  vanished,  and  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity Walter  related  his  dream  to  the  Abbot. ^ 
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His  contemporaries  noted  how  often  he  was  moved  to  tears,  for  he 
could  scarcely  engage  in  private  devotion,  celebration  of  mass,  or  vigils, 
without  weeping.  Visions  were  vouchsafed  to  him.  On  the  eve  of  Epiphany 
as  he  stood,  keeping  vigil,  in  the  Choir  while  the  brethren  chanted  psalms, 
he  saw  in  a vision  the  Three  Kings  approaching  from  the  East  and  the 
Holy  Family  in  the  inn,  the  Holy  Child  within  the  Virgin’s  arms. 
Similarly,  on  an  Easter  Eve  he  had  a vision  of  all  the  incidents  in  the 
passion  of  our  Lord.*  Thereafter,  when  the  anniversary  returned,  as  the 
celebrant  came  to  the  collect  for  Holy  Saturday,  “Deus,  Qui  hanc 
sanctissimam  nociem  ...”  he  would  burst  into  tears.  After  Compline, 
when  the  monks  had  gone  to  the  dormitory,  he  would  remain  for  private 
prayer  ; as  once  he  stood  thus  before  the  altar  with  hands  and  eyes 
upraised  in  prayer,  the  devil  appeared  before  him  in  various  forms,  first 
a mouse  running  round  him,  then  a big  black  cat,  a pig,  a black  dog,  a 
howling  wolf,  and  lastly  an  ox.  These  he  dispelled  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Satan  then  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  armed  knight,  breathing 
fire  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  brandishing  a lance.  Thereupon 
the  Abbot  seized  from  the  altar  the  pyx  containing  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and,  thus  protected,  exorcised  his  opponent,  who  fled.^ 

Every  summer  he  was  accustomed  to  revisit  Rievaux.  He  came  once 
at  midday  when  the  monks  were  asleep  in  the  dormitory.  He  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  disturbed  but,  after  the  usual  prayer  at  the  door 
of  the  church,  he  found  a familiar  seat  alone  in  the  cloister.  His  thoughts 
were  on  the  psalms  when  he  saw  approaching  a man  clad  in  heavenly 
splendour  and  leading  a great  multitude  clad  in  white.  The  figure  smiled 
and  revealed  himself  as  Waltheof’s  old  friend  William,  the  first  Abbot  of 
Rievaux,  and  his  followers  as  the  monks  and  lay  brothers  once  under  his 
care,  but  now  with  himself  in  Heaven.  The  gems  in  his  crown  and  on  his 
garments  were  the  souls  saved  through  him.®  Thrice  yearly  they  were 
permitted  to  revisit  the  scene  of  their  earthly  devotion.  Another  time 
after  Comphne  he  fingered  in  the  church  to  pray  after  others  had  gone 
to  sleep.  He  then  went  to  the  Chapterhouse  and  knelt  to  pray  before 
the  tomb  of  his  friend,  the  Abbot  William,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  heard  the  melody  of  the  blessed  spirits  chanting  praise  to  God. 
Returning  to  the  Choir  he  found  a whiterobed  throng  within  it.  Abbot 
William  in  the  forefront ; returning  with  them  to  the  Chapterhouse,  he 
greeted  his  old  Abbot,  “ Benedicite,”  and  they  sang  together  the  antiphon 
for  All  Saints’  Day,  " Laudem  dicite  Deo  nostro  omnes  Sancti  ejus,  et  qui 
timetis  eum  ■pusilli  et  magni  ; quoniam  regnabit  Dominus  Deus  noster 
omnipotens,  gaudemus  et  detnus  gloriam  ei.”  Among  them  was  one  spirit 
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brighter  than  the  rest  whom  Waltheof  recognised  as  a monk  who  had 
been  somewhat  despised  in  his  lifetime  for  his  simplicity. 

Again  it  is  told  that  a laybrother  named  Lambert  sought  the  Abbot 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  where  Waltheof  was  accustomed  to 
celebrate.  He  came  and  found  the  door  shut,  but,  looking  in,  he  found 
the  celebrant  before  the  altar,  clothed  in  glorious  light.  Fearing  to 
interrupt  him,  he  fled.  Later  he  told  it  to  Waltheof,  who  made  him  vow 
silence,  which  he  observed  during  Waltheof ’s  lifetime.*  He  used  to  sit 
among  the  laybrothers  speaking  to  them  of  the  things  of  God,  but  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  his  own  visions,  it  was  always  in  the  third  person, 
though  they  guessed  that  he  spoke  of  himself.  Another  time,  riding  out 
with  a laybrother  named  Richard,  he  spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  a 
priest  named  Gilbert  who  spoke  of  a woman  related  to  him  and  apparently 
dying  in  childbirth.  That  night — while  the  Abbot  lay  asleep — Richard 
took  away  one  of  his  garments  and  at  its  touch  the  woman  was  delivered 
of  the  child.2  He  called  his  only  horse  Brother  Ferrandus  in  jest  though 
most  Abbots — Jocelyn  grumbled — liked  a number  of  palfreys.  With  the 
Abbot  it  was  gentle,  but  under  other  hands  restless  and  fretful,  and  after 
his  death  it  pined  away. 

Robert,  Bishop  of  S.  Andrews,®  had  been  one  of  the  original  Canons 
of  NosteU,  but  in  1115  he  came  to  Scone  as  Prior,  and  in  January  1124 
he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  S.  Andrews.  On  ii  August,  1156,  he  obtained 
from  Pope  Adrian  IV*  an  indulgence  permitting  him,  because  of  his  age 
and  weakness,  to  remadn  with  his  own  diocese  unless  summoned  by  the 
Pope  or  his  Legate.  Early  in  1159  he  died,  and  in  the  summer  Waltheof 
was  unanimously  elected  as  his  successor.  A deputation  of  clergy  and 
nobles  arrived  at  Melrose  to  make  known  his  election.®  Their  petition 
received  the  support  of  Ailred,  who  happened  to  be  staying  with  Waltheof 
at  the  time.  Waltheof  declined  on  grounds  of  health,  revealing  privately 
to  his  friend  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  But  they  continued  to  press 
him.  “ I have  put  off  my  garment,”  the  Abbot  replied,  " how  should  I 
don  it  again  ? I have  washed  my  feet ; must  I again  stain  them  with 
the  dust  of  worldly  care  ? Believe  me,”  he  went  on,  pointing  to  the  place 
appointed  for  his  burial,  “ you  must  choose  another  than  myself  as  your 
Bishop.  Here  is  my  rest.  Here  will  I abide  while  God  wills  for  the  consola- 
tion of  my  sons.”  With  this  he  broke  off  the  negotiations. 

” The  Lord  chasteneth  whom  He  loveth,”  wrote  Jocelyn,  telling  of 
the  long  ill-health  of  Waltheof.®  Even  in  his  weakness  he  was  accustomed 
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to  visit  the  sick  in  the  infirmary  which  was  open  both  to  inmates  and  out- 
siders. Once  it  had  three  patients  at  death’s  door,  one  sick  of  quartan 
fever,  and  the  other  two  of  dropsy,  all  of  whom  dreamed  in  one  night 
that  they  should  beseech  the  ailing  Abbot  to  touch  and  bless  them.  In 
the  morning  they  told  the  laybrother  in  charge,  and  he  in  turn  told  it  to 
the  monk  appointed  to  act  as  confessor  in  the  infirmary.  At  his  request 
the  Abbot  arrived,  leaning  on  his  staff  and  on  the  arms  of  servants.  He 
heard  their  confession,  blessed  them,  and  marked  them  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  All  three  recovered.*  A fourth  had  been  placed  upon  ashes  to 
die  and  his  grave  was  being  prepared.  The  Abbot  blessed  him  and 
prayed  for  him,  whereupon  the  sick  man  opened  his  eyes  and  praised  God 
that  his  life  had  been  spared  for  a time  through  the  prayers  of  Waltheof. 
He  recovered  and  lived  for  some  years. 

There  was  in  Melrose  a laybrother  named  Sinuinus,  of  perverse  charac- 
ter, but  robust  build  and  strength  for  labour,  who  was  accustomed  to 
abuse  those  weaker  than  himself  and  tell  them  that  they  were  not  earning 
their  meat.  At  Easter  he  was  having  his  midday  nap  when  he  dreamed 
that  he  saw  approaching  him  a gigantic  figure,  a knife  in  his  right  hand 
and  a basket  in  his  left,  who  came  up  to  him,  rebuked  him  for  his  habits, 
and  cut  off  his  hands  and  his  feet  and  carried  them  away  in  the  basket. 
At  this  point  there  appeared  in  the  dream  a man  of  reverent  appearance 
who  commanded  the  first  to  restore  what  he  had  taken  away.  He  did 
so,  and  the  man  was  restored  at  the  prayer  of  Waltheof.  The  angel 
admonished  the  man  to  change  his  habits  and  gave  him  a little  scroll. 
The  man  awoke  and  found  on  his  breast  a little  scroll  which  he  presented 
to  his  Abbot,  who  received  it  with  devotion.  The  contents  were  read  to 
the  convent,  and  in  Jocelyn’s  time  a copy  survived  on  a wax  tablet. 
“ Jesus  Christ  and  His  Mother  Mary  salute  their  beloved  Abbot  Waltheof. 
Know  that  your  prayers  have  been  heard  and  that  you  will  come  to  Us 
between  the  two  feasts  of  S.  John  Baptist  to  dwell  forever.  Prepare 
thyself.  Farewell. ”2  After  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist 
(24  June)  Waltheof  attended  to  the  business  of  the  monastery  as  well 
as  his  sickness  permitted  and  awaited  death.  In  the  summer’s  heat  he 
was  unable  to  take  food  so  that  his  strength  ebbed  away.  He  summoned 
his  monks  and  commanded  them  to  follow  peace  and  concord  and  to  tend 
the  poor  and  sick.  Twice  a day  for  nine  days  before  his  death  he  was  in 
mortal  agony,  but  when  the  pain  ceased  he  would  smile  a little,  look  up 
to  Heaven,  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  suffering.  “ Oh,”  he  said, 
” that  I had  tongue  to  tell  what  wonders  I have  seen.”  On  the  feast  of 
S.  Peter  ad  Vincula  (i  August)  he  was  pained  more  than  usual  and  knew 
that  death  was  approaching.  He  asked  for  and  received  extreme  unction 
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and  the  viaticum,  then  he  raised  his  hands  and  blessed  his  companions. 
For  two  more  days  and  nights  he  passed  through  the  furnace  of  affliction 
that  no  stain  might  remain  on  him.  About  the  third  hour  on  3 August 
his  servants  thought  him  to  be  dying  ; he  was  placed  upon  the  ashes  ; 
the  convent  was  summoned  and  psalms  and  litany  were  sung.  The 
d3dng  man  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  on  them.  This  happened  twice. 
After  sext,  at  mealtime,  they  were  summoned  a third  time  and  stood 
round  him  in  a circle  singing  psalms.  So  he  died.  As  the  body  was  pre- 
pared for  burial  there  were  some  who  thought  that  it  should  be  vested 
in  sacerdotal  garments  as  in  the  case  of  S.  Bernard.  Others  differed, 
and  he  was  wrapped  in  tunic  and  hood  and  so  carried  to  the  Chiurch. 
Herbert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  formerly  Abbot  of  Kelso,  conducted 
the  burial  service.  Four  Abbots  were  present.  Herbert  was  of  opinion 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  Choir,  but  Alured — or  Amfridus — the 
Abbot  of  Newbattle,  no  doubt  the  senior  Cistercian  Abbot  present, 
thought  otherwise,  and  prevailed.*  So  he  was  buried  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  Chapterhouse  in  the  spot  chosen  by  himself. 

On  2 August,  1159,  Nicholas,  the  King’s  Clerk,  later  Chamberlain 
and  Chancellor,  was  in  Rome  engaged  in  business  regarding  the  vacant 
see  of  S.  Andrews.  After  business  he  was  invited  to  a meal  which  lasted 
till  after  nightfall.  Nicholas,^  who  had  found  lodgings  at  some  distance 
from  the  Vatican,  was  afraid  to  go  home  through  the  streets  and  the 
bandit-infested  ruins.  He  therefore  remained  for  the  night  and  slept  in 
the  quarters  of  the  papal  chamberlains.  Falling  asleep  he  dreamed  that 
he  had  come  to  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Among  others  he  saw  two  dis- 
tinguished figures  approaching  the  heavenly  gates.  They  were  asked 
their  names.  The  one  rephed  that  he  was  Waltheof,  the  Abbot  of  Melrose. 
He  was  refused  admission  until  he  had  put  off  his  garments.  So  they 
were  left  standing  without.  Next  morning  Nicholas  told  his  dream  to 
the  Pope  and  spoke  of  the  ancestry,  holiness,  and  long  illness  of  Waltheof. 
The  Pope  replied,  “ I think  that  this  man  of  God  has  not  yet  put  off 
the  flesh,  the  garment  of  the  soul,  without  doffing  which  he  cannot  enter 
Paradise.  No  doubt  he  will  soon  put  it  off  and  so  will  enter  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord.”  Thereupon  he  granted  Waltheof  absolution  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  gathered  to  the  heavenly  company.  He  then  com- 
manded Nicholas  to  mark  the  date  and,  after  his  return,  to  write  fully 
what  had  happened.  Returning  home,  Nicholas  learned  that  Waltheof 
had  died  upon  the  following  day  and  wrote  to  Pope  Alexander  III  to 
this  effect.  Later  Nicholas  visited  Melrose  where  he  found  Walter  the 
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Hospitarius,  an  old  friend  of  his  own,  very  sick ; to  him  he  confided 
this  incident.  Walter  grieved  long  over  this  story  and  at  last  struggled 
from  his  sick  bed,  lamenting  that  Waltheof,  with  all  his  virtues,  had  not 
been  able  to  gain  admission  to  Paradise,  and  that  he  himself  must  despair 
of  forgiveness  and  salvation.  At  last  he  became  drowsy  in  his  weakness 
until,  dropping  asleep,  he  beheld  Waltheof  in  shining  garments.  “ My 
dear  son,  Walter,”  said  the  Abbot,  ” do  not  grieve  that  I am  dead  and 
shut  out  from  Paradise,  for  I am  joined  with  S.  Bernard  and  S.  Benedict 
to  hve  and  reign  with  Christ  forever,  and  that  this  is  true  you  will  know 
from  this  fact.”  So  saying  he  raised  his  right  hand,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  blessed  him  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  said,  “ Be  healed  of 
your  infirmity.  To-morrow  enter  the  Choir  and  exercise  your  care  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  hospice  in  the  usual  manner  with  all  diligence.”  Walter 
awoke  to  find  himself  cured  and  did  as  he  was  told. 

There  was  a certain  laybrother  at  Melrose,  named  Henry,  who  dreamed 
that  he  saw  three  beautiful  litters  in  the  air.  As  he  watched  in  amaize- 
ment  a voice  told  him  that  these  carried  S.  Benedict,  S.  Bernard,  and 
S.  Waltheof  who  were  flying  to  Kinloss  in  Morayshire  to  guard  the  soul 
of  a monk,  Robert,  who  was  to  die  upon  the  morrow  and  whose  soul 
the  demons  were  seeking  to  drag  away.*  A month  later  he  learned  of  the 
death  of  Robert — who  had  been  a friend  of  Waltheof.  A laybrother 
named  Robert,  in  another  monastery,  had  long  been  tempted  by  Satan, 
until  he  had  privately  forsaken  the  Christian  faith  and  abandoned  aU 
behef  in  the  hfe  to  come.  He  had  been  in  this  state  for  seven  years  and 
was  planning  to  abandon  his  habit  and  return  to  the  world.  While  sleeping 
at  noonday  he  dreamed  that  he  was  seized  and  led  out  by  two  magnificent 
men  who  accused  him  of  his  infidehty.  In  terror  he  cried  out  for  aid, 
when  he  saw  Waltheof  on  high  amidst  a shining  throng.  He  cast  himself 
before  the  Abbot  crying  for  pardon.  Waltheof  then  commanded  that  he 
be  given  a vision  of  Purgatory  and  of  Hell.  That  night  he  had  a similar 
vision  of  Heaven.  Waltheof  appeared  again,  explained  the  visions,  and 
exhorted  him  to  faith,  and  he  woke  to  find  himself  at  the  gates  of  Melrose 
— a changed  man.  He  took  to  poetry — says  Jocelyn — and  wrote  much 
verse  in  English,  Subsequently  this  same  man  recorded  a vision  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  is  clear  that  these  two  anecdotes  are  abbreviations^  of 
the  poems;  what  was  written  as  improving  fiction  has  been  accepted 
uncritically  and  exhibited  as  fact.  Jocelyn’s  reputation  for  veracity  has 
not  stood  particularly  high  in  Scotland,  but  it  would  seem  that  he  used 
his  sources  honestly  but  uncriticaUy,  faithfully  reproducing  whatever  he 
found  there. 
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There  was  a monk  named  William  who  was  Hospitarius  in  the  Grange 
of  Wekairoc  (Watcarrokgrange)  who  dreamed  that  he  saw  Waltheof 
glorified  and  himself  falling  at  his  feet.*  The  Abbot  told  him  that  by  his 
prayers  he  had  secured  that  none  of  his  charges  should  be  lost  but  that, 
at  the  most,  they  should  pass  through  Purgatory  to  bliss.  As  proof  he 
told  him  that  on  the  next  day  two  monks  and  a laybrother  would  arrive 
at  the  Grange.  He  was  to  mark  the  order  of  their  entry,  for  in  that  order 
would  they  leave  this  world.  Further,  he  was  told  that  there  would  be  a 
great  tempest  between  S.  Benedict’s  Day  (21  March)  and  the  Annunciation 
(25  March).  Next  day  at  the  third  hour  as  he  sat  by  the  gate  he  saw  three 
visitors  enter  for  a night’s  lodging.  First  came  Taibald,  who  was  steward 
for  the  cattle  of  Melrose,  then  Fulco,^  later  Abbot  of  Cupar,  and  Coraid, 
the  Cellarer  of  Melrose.  Fulco  died  on  20  December,  1170,  and  the  rest 
as  foretold.  The  following  day  was  S.  Benedict’s  Day,  and  a great  tempest 
arose  which  raged  for  three  days  until  the  eve  of  the  Annunciation,  when 
it  subsided.  This  gave  confirmation  of  the  vision. 

A laybrother  of  Cupar,  named  Gillesperda,^  while  staying  at  Melrose 
on  business  for  his  Abbey,  contracted  the  incurable  form  of  dropsy  called 
“ tympanides.”  Jocelyn  distingusihed  four  types  of  dropsy — be  it  said 
in  passing — two  curable  and  two  incurable.  In  his  extremity  Gillesperda 
prayed  to  Waltheof.  By  night  while  the  convent  slept  he  came  down  to 
the  Chapterhouse,  stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  the  tomb,  and 
prayed  for  aid.  Very  similar  stories  are  told  of  cures  effected  by  a night 
spent  at  the  tomb,  a familiar  element  in  the  narrative  being  the  placing 
of  the  afflicted  part  near  to  the  sculptured  image  of  the  same  part  of 
Waltheof’s  body.  Excavations  in  the  Chapterhouse  of  Melrose  in  1921 
revealed  what  is  very  probably  the  tomb  of  Waltheof.^ 

This  devotion  to  the  shrine  of  Waltheof  aroused  the  irritation  and 
suspicion  of  his  successor,  the  Abbot  William,  who  prohibited  public 
access  to  the  Chapterhouse,  not  because  of  envy,  but  because  the  throng 
of  visitors  was  totally  contrary  to  the  life  desired  in  the  Order.®  William 
proved  an  unpopular  Abbot  because  of  his  strictness,  and  in  1172,  Uke 
Waltheof’s  predecessor,  he  too  was  deposed  and  was  succeeded  by  Jocelyn, 
the  Prior,  on  22  April,  1170.® 

On  22  May,  1171,  the  tomb  of  Waltheof  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  Abbot  Jocelyn, 7 Bishop  Ingelram  of  Glasgow,  four  Cistercian  Abbots, 
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one  of  whom  was  Hardred,  Abbot  of  Caldra,  John,  Abbot  of  Kelso, 
prelates  of  other  Orders,  and  the  whole  convent  of  Melrose,  for  the  sake 
of  replacing  the  former  slab,  carved  with  an  effigy  of  Waltheof,  by  a more 
elaborate  one  of  marble.  To  their  general  amazement  the  body  was 
found  intact  and  as  it  had  been  buried.  The  Abbot  lay  in  his  garments 
as  though  sleeping,  and  on  his  breast  was  the  letter  mentioned  above. 
Jocelyn  began  to  turn  back  the  folds  of  the  garments  when  Peter,  the 
Chanter  of  Melrose,  stepped  forward,  apologised,  and  withheld  him. 
Jocelyn  replied  that  he  acted  but  out  of  honour  to  Waltheof  and  that 
in  the  incorruption  of  his  body  the  convent  might  see  that  they  had  a 
second  saint  to  place  beside  Cuthbert.  There  was  considerable  discussion 
as  to  whether  papal  approval  or  that  of  the  Cistercian  Chapter  General 
should  be  obtained  to  have  the  body  moved  into  the  Choir  and  placed 
in  a shrine,  but  in  the  end  it  was  left  in  the  Chapterhouse  beneath  its  new 
stone. 

More  reputed  miracles  followed.  A rich  man  of  Roxburgh,  named 
Bemulf,!  whose  son  Jocelyn  knew  as  a monk  at  Melrose,  found  healing 
at  the  tomb.  Later  two  English  brothers,  resident  in  Scotland,  brought 
to  it  their  third  brother,  insane  and  bound.  After  sleeping  for  a night  on 
the  tomb  he  was  restored  to  sanity,  telling  that  he  had  had  a dream  in 
which  he  saw  the  Blessed  Virgin,  attended  by  Laurence,  Abbot  of  Melrose^ 
from  1175  until  1178,  formerly  an  Abbot  in  Orkney,  and  with  Waltheof  on 
her  right.  Waltheof  blessed  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  restored 
him  to  sanity.3 

A courier  called  Henry*  himself  told  Jocelyn  that  while  fording  a 
swollen  river  he  had  been  carried  downstream  until,  calling  upon  God 
and  S.  Waltheof,  he  found  himself  safely  on  the  other  bank  with  his 
letters  intact  in  his  bosom.  A monk  of  Melrose,®  named  Roger  de  Appleby, 
had  been  thirteen  weeks  ill  with  tertian  fever,  but  he  too  was  cured  by 
prayer  at  the  tomb  of  Waltheof.  Another  monk  of  Melrose,  also  called 
Roger,  had  been  troubled  with  giddiness  till  he  feared  that  he  would  lose 
his  reeison.  He  was  so  deaf  that  he  could  not  hear  the  bell,  but  he  also 
was  cured  by  sleeping  with  his  head  on  the  tomb.  A lay  brother  named 
Duramius®  told  Jocelyn  that  he  had  continually  been  troubled  with 
stomach  pains  until,  one  day,  standing  outside  the  Chapterhouse  to  the 
east  side  next  the  Infirmary,  he  looked  in  through  a window  and  saw  the 
tomb  of  Waltheof.  At  that  moment  the  pains  came  upon  him;  he  cried 
out  to  Waltheof,  and  from  that  moment  was  cured  forever.  Another 
lay  brother,  named  Henry,  told  Jocelyn  that  he  had  endured  grave  trouble 
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through  a sore  on  his  leg  which  prevented  walking  ; laying  it  upon  the 
legs  of  Waltheof  carved  upon  the  tomb,  he  prayed,  felt  an  immediate 
improvement,  and  within  a few  days  was  cured.  A priest  of  Westmore- 
land, after  much  illhealth,  intended  to  visit  the  shrine  of  S.  Thomcis  at 
Canterbury  to  seek  relief.  The  night  before  he  set  out  S.  Thomas  appeared 
to  him,  asked  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  recommended  him  to  go 
instead  to  Melrose  and  try  Waltheof.  He  too  was  cured  at  the  shrine.* 

In  1207,  says  Jocelyn,^  the  Abbot  William  died  and  was  buried  next 
to  Waltheof.  Here  he  differs  from  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose,^  which  states 
that  Abbot  William  died  on  8 June,  1206.  The  date  has  evidently  been 
confused  with  that  of  the  death  of  Abbot  Patrick^  who,  after  a brief 
rule,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1207.  The  builder,  Robert,  himself  a monk 
of  the  Abbey,  had  cause  to  open  slightly  the  tomb  of  Waltheof.  A de- 
lightful perfume  emerged.®  A candle  was  lit  and  put  into  the  tomb, 
and  half  a dozen  monks  saw  the  body  and  its  vestments  still  incorrupt. 
Others  came  privately  afterwards  to  see  for  themselves.  Parallel  cases 
to  this  are  those  of  S.  Alphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  S.  Edmund  at  Bury  S.  Edmunds,  S.  Ethelreda  and  S.  Witburga 
at  Ely,  and  S.  Cuthbert  at  Durham.  S.  Waltheof  was  never  formally 
canonised,  but  the  Bollandists  accepted  him  into  their  work  without 
hesitation.  His  claims  to  sanctity  rested  upon  his  life  and  conduct  and, 
in  particular,  the  great  renunciation  which  he  made,  passing  from  a royal 
household  and  the  nomination  to  an  archbishopric  to  labouring  in  the 
fields  as  a Cistercian  novice,  upon  the  miracles  which,  it  was  claimed, 
he  wrought  in  his  lifetime,  his  knowledge  of  distant  events  and  of  his 
own  death,  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  at  his  tomb,  the  visions  which 
he  saw  while  living  and  which  he  vouchsafed  when  dead,  but  most  of 
aU  upon  the  preservation  of  his  body,  a subject  which  intrigued  the 
mediaeval  mind.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact ; Jocelyn,  writing 
within  seven  years  of  such  an  examination,  could  cite  his  witnesses. 
A case  of  the  complete  preservation  of  a body  has  once  come  to  the 
writer’s  notice.  Two  reasons  are  possible.  Where  there  is  extreme  dry- 
ness and  a frame  withered  by  age,  mummification  may  set  in  and  a 
withered  replica  of  the  body  be  preserved.  Alternatively,  under  certain 
conditions  of  moisture  and  damp  an  ammoniacal  soap  may  be  formed, 
which  is  subsequently  converted  into  a calcareous  soap  by  contact  with 
calcareous  water.  This  is  known  as  saponification,  and  it  is  almost  certainly 
the  process  in  this  case  with  the  body  buried  beneath  the  Chapterhouse 

* Vita,  132.  • Vita,  133. 

* Chronicle  of  Melrose,  p.  106.  * Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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floor  in  the  damp  and  illdrained  valley  of  the  Tweed.  A replica  of  the 
body  would  thus  be  left  in  adipocere,  and  other  elements  of  the  story 
might  be  accounted  for  by  unguents  used  at  the  burial.  What  Jocelyn 
did  not  know  was  that  in  1240  the  tomb  was  again  opened  when  the 
bones  of  the  Abbots,  with  the  exception  of  Waltheof,  were  hfted  and 
bxuied  together  in  the  east  side  of  the  Chapterhouse.  The  body  of 
Waltheof  this  time  was  found  to  be  in  ashes.  Those  present  took  away 
several  bones  and  interred  the  rest.  Among  them  was  William,  a knight, 
the  nephew  of  the  King,  the  second  son  of  Earl  Patrick  of  Dunbar  and 
Ada,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion ; he  took  away  a tooth  from  which 
many  sick  people  were  later  said  to  have  derived  benefit.* 

Jocelyn  had  obtained  his  information  carefully,  partly  from  eye- 
witnesses and  partly  from  written  sources  which  he  had  handled  faith- 
fully, if  unimaginatively  and  uncritically.  Where  tested  by  contemporary 
records  his  story — with  the  exception  of  a slight  error  noted  above — fits 
the  facts  as  known  and  confirms  his  reliability.  This  implies  that  he  must 
be  credited  with  greater  faithfulness  in  dealing  with  the  sources  for  his 
" Life  of  Kentigem  ” than  he  has  usually  been  credited  with.  He  was 
ready  to  believe  any  story  of  a miracle,  being  simple-minded  and  un- 
critical. At  least  once  he  was  hoaxed  by  a work  of  fiction  of  a type  familiar 
to  us  from  other  mediaeval  patterns  still  extant,  but  for  the  most  part,  his 
accounts  of  the  miracles  and  visions  of  the  living  Waltheof  are  such  as 
one  might  expect  in  a mediaeval  man  of  devout  imagination.  Of  those 
recounted  of  Waltheof  after  his  death,  many  hinge  on  dreams,  but  a 
notable  group  is  connected  with  healing  at  his  tomb.  The  essential 
feature  was  association  with  the  tomb,  commonly  during  a night  which 
the  sufferer  spent  upon  it,  a feature  paralleled  in  non-Christian  accounts 
of  miraculoiis  healing.  The  Ufe  shows  a man  of  high  birth  who  sacrificed 
all  for  the  life  of  devotion,  sought  no  hono\ir  for  himself,  but  was  equally 
at  home  in  the  company  of  King  and  servant.  His  office  kept  him  inces- 
santly busy.  He  was  regular  in  the  service  of  the  Choir,  constant  in 
visitation  of  the  Infirmary,  which  was  open  to  layfolk  as  well  as  to  religious, 
generous  and  constant  in  his  care  for  the  poor,  and  frequently  engaged 
in  traveUing  for  the  business  of  his  house  and  particularly  for  the  oversight 
of  its  outlying  granges. 

“The  Life  of  Waltheof”  was  evidently  written  between  1207  and 
1214,  and  is  thus  later  than  the  “ Life  of  Kentigem,”  which  must  have 
been  written  before  1199.  Thoughts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  almost  totally 
absent  from  it ; the  growing  mediaeval  devotion  to  the  Virgin  as  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  is  already  apparent,  and  thoughts  of  Purgatory  may  be 

* Chronicle  of  Melrose,  p.  151. 
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said  to  be  more  prominent  than  in  any  previous  Scottish  writer.  The  life 
of  the  Cistercians  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  light,  their  devotion,  labour, 
and  charity  undimmed.  As  he  was  less  than  i6  years  old  in  mo  Waltheof 
though  reckoned  an  aged  man,  must  have  been  less  than  65  at  his  death 
on  3 August,  1159. 


